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We hadn't even gone to press when 
the backlash started. 

As soon as Clive Thompson began researching his 
cover article “I Hate You Back” (page 16) we started get- 
ting angry phone calls. Members and former members 
alike tried to convince us that exposing Anti-Racist 
Action’s internal problems and strategic errors - kept 
under wraps until now — would be a red flag for hate 
groups, a signal that there is now the space to expand 
their racist activities even further. 

The article does reveal that there is no longer an 
organized anti-fascist street movement in Canada. This 
time last year that wasn’t the case. At that time, Heritage 
Front members had to think long and hard before show- 
ing their faces in public - they might have been bashed in. 

There is another level on which writing about ARA takes 
something away from it. As Thompson explains, the group’s 
success relied heavily on its image of strength and toughness. 
The very act of analyzing ARA’s imagery and philosophy 
robs it — if only slightly — of its carefully crafted identity. 

Despite these risks, the story will have other, more posi- 
tive, effects. If nothing else, it documents that this frantic 
burst of resistance happened - a feat which, given the 
unwillingness of ARA to co-operate with the media up until 
now, is not a small one. And that it happened here, as 
Thompson writes, “In Canada. Land of moderation.” 

Now we can begin to examine how Canada’s obses- 
sion with moderation conspired to destroy the energy and 
fierce sense of community ownership that ARA embodied. 

For starters, as Richard Cleroux’s article “Front 
Man” (page 26) details, the Canadian government paid 
Grant Bristow hundreds of thousands of dollars to help 
create the very group ARA formed to oppose. Heritage 
Front members now claim (and this should be taken with 
lots of salt) that it was Bristow who introduced violence 
to the organization which had originally hoped to put a 
respectable face on Canadian hate. 

He was also paid to organize a high-tech harassment 
campaign against members of ARA, making it the Front’s 
principle target. For some reason, CSIS saw dangerous 
enemies in a group of individuals who dared to take their 
schools and streets back from neo-Nazi thugs. 

At first, Bristow’s intimidation campaign didn’t hurt 
ARA - quite the opposite. For anti-racists, Bristow’s 
surveillance tactics, surprise visits and endless phone calls 
only made the presence of the enemy more immediate. In 
response, ARA became more militant, not less. 

But maybe that was CSIS’s plan all 


along. Maybe their mole was directed to kill two 


2 


birds with one stone: the racists and the anti- 


racists. In the end, ARA and the Heritage Front — with. 


Bristow fanning the flames on both ends — egged each 


Land of Militant Moderates 


other on until both sides crossed the line. After months of 


warfare, the two groups met on a street corner wielding 
bats and bottles. In came the Toronto police force to 
scoop them all up. | 

Now a court room is a pretty good place for Nazis, 
but for an already screwed-over 19-year-old experiment- 
ing with social action for the first time, finding out that 
the government has spent thousands of dollars to frame 
and entrap you is pretty sick news. 

And Bristow wasn’t the only one on a mission to 
stomp out ARA’s passion. From day one, other anti- 
racists were doing a pretty good job of that without his 
help. When ARA organized a demonstration to support a 
court challenge against the Heritage Front’s hate-line, its 
members were publicly vilified by the heads of B’nai Brith 
and the Canadian Jewish Congress, even after mounted 
police had attacked and injured several protesters. 

Later on, when the stridently moderate public 
demanded blood for ARA’s egg-throwing and 12 mem- 
bers were arrested on trumped-up charges (all were 
acquitted due to lack of evidence and inconsistencies in 
police testimony), not a single institution donated a cent 
to the ARA Legal Defense Fund. | Eas 

While it’s true that individua! members of ARA broke 
the law, when Bristow was threatening them they had 
nowhere to turn for back-up: not to other activists, cer- 
tainly not to the police, and not to the media, who had 
willingly handed over their photographs to the cops. _ 

We are so used to looking at the far right through the 
legalistic lens of free speech versus incitement of hatred that 
when ARA members said “No, this is about real threats in 
my life now, not repercussions later,” they seemed crazy, 
outrageously militant. Only now, with the Bristow story 
shattering everyone’s lenses, are ARA members’ stories 
beginning to gain some credibility. 

The truth is that the real fight against the far right 
must take place on the margins of our society because 
that is where it lives. Neo-Nazis always target the most 
vulnerable: new immigrants and activists without institu- 
tional support and the comfort to act moderately. 

In the thick of editing this issue, I received a hate let- 
ter from a neo-Nazi. He was upset over an article I wrote 
about artist Eli Langer. “Only someone with a name like 
Klein could defend this Jew...” it began, and spiraled into 
a machine-gun fire of sexual, religious and racial insults. 

“Give it to the ARA,” a thoroughly apolitical 
acquaintance advised. Talk about a reality check. Maybe 
the far right is getting bolder - the letter even included a 
name and phone number. Brad Love at 905-891-5618, if 
you’re interested. 

Naomi Klein 
Managing Editor 
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A frantic wave of gang-style counter-espionage and bash-back street violence 
sent Canada’s Nazis running for cover. It also sent a slew of organizers to court 
and turned Anti-Racist Action into Public Enemy #1. Who the hell are 

these punks? CLIVE THOMPSON was there from Day One 





hen the 40 young skinheads in Toronto’s Ristorante Roma stood by the windows and 

gave fascist straight-arm salutes, the protesters outside went nuts. Deafening shouts of 

Nazi scum filled the air as eggs flew at the windows. I looked around at the group of 

200 who were massed in the street, and saw a weird mix of activists: White working- 
class youth with chipped teeth and greasy hair, punks flaunting an impressive array of body piercings 
and tattoos, mixed in with squeaky-clean university students, most of them whipped into a frenzy, 
and all of them refusing to leave until they had shut down the neo-Nazi meeting. 

But what was even weirder was that it worked. Like everyone else in the crowd, I’d been to plenty 
of useless demonstrations where aging radicals droned into squealing, rented megaphones about coali- 
tion building and fighting the power. At this demo, that might as well have been ancient history. It 
was a three-hour festival of vocal havoc and counter-intimidation that ended when the restaurant 
owner, scared senseless that he’d be saddled forever with a reputation for harbouring fascists, 
demanded the police remove the skinheads. 

Finally, at 11 p.m., a cordon of officers shielded the neo-Nazis from a barrage of eggs as they fled 
the scene. In a glow of triumph, the demonstrators left for local bars to celebrate the birth of a new, 
16 militant youth group: Anti-Racist Action. 
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A year and a half later, the ARA members 
stood shivering in a downtown park, trying to 
kick-start some of that spirit. It wasn’t working. 
Several of the key organizers were reeling from 
criminal charges that stemmed from their increas- 
ingly militant protests, and some had dropped 
out of the movement altogether. Only 60 sup- 
porters had shown up to this demonstration, 
intended to shut down a neo-Nazi celebration of 
Hitler’s birthday. We numbly fingered slips of 
paper with the phone number of a lawyer to call 
in case of arrests, which, given the last few 
actions, were looking pretty likely. 

We needn’t have worried. Nobody could fig- 
ure out where the Hitler celebration was taking 
place and, in any case, there were barely enough 
people to shut down a bad street musician, let 
alone a Nazi gathering. Reporters who had railed 
against ARA’s militancy went back to their 
papers and wrote withering I-told-you-so’s. The 
demonstrators broke up into small groups and 
left to go drink morosely in bars that were barely 
a stone’s throw from where the Nazis were meet- 
ing — and where later the police quietly convinced 
the landlord to shut down the event. 

Talk about ending with a whimper. 

What lay between the two demonstrations 
was more than just a year and a half of crazed 
street action — it was an object lesson in the diffi- 
culties of organizing a front-line youth movement 
in Canada. If nothing else, it showed that mili- 
tancy is tricky stuff to work with because it is by 
nature difficult to control. And it scares the pants 
off a lot of people — not just its intended target. 


ARA had barely announced its presence 


when it faced a barrage of public criticism for its 
in-your-face tactics. Even within the anti-racist 
movement, ARA’s style quickly rubbed longtime 
activists the wrong way. In some ways, it was a 
problem of context - ARA adopted the tactics of 
activist groups in places like Germany, ostensibly 
to prevent the far right from gaining prominence 
in this country. But Canada isn’t Germany — not 
yet, anyway — and it was difficult to maintain 


support for vigilante tactics without a stronger 


presence of far-right lunatics. 

By the time the police decided to go after 
ARA, hardly anybody talked about Nazis any- 
more. In a crushing irony, the anti-racist move- 
ment itself had become a far hotter and more 
fractious topic of debate. Like Pogo said: We had 
met the enemy, and it was us. 


The Heritage Front was a wonderful 
name for a far-right group. When the Front 
emerged in the early nineties, it seemed like a 
slightly goofy and extreme response to the politi- 
cal-correctness debate that raged incoherently 
across the country. One of the first things most 
people saw from the Front was the 1991 pam- 
phlet Hard-Headed Questions for Soft-Headed 


Liberals, which asked why whites should have 
their rights trampled to serve minorities. It was 
hardly a call to war; give it a headline, check the 
grammar, and it could have appeared in The 
Globe and Mail. The very word “heritage” 
seemed like such a civil concern: a debate of 
ideas, of principles. 


The Plavers: 


university students 


Well, maybe not. As anti-racism groups and 
a few dogged journalists quickly discovered, the 
Heritage Front was an umbrella group for some 
of the most dangerous and well-organized racists 
Canada had ever seen. Their front man, 
Wolfgang Droege, was a former Grand Wizard 
of the Ku Klux Klan who’d just returned from a 
total of six years in U.S. prisons over charges 
ranging from weapons offences and drug traffick- 
ing to plotting to overthrow the government of 
the island of Dominica. His second-in-command, 
George Burdi, was the Canadian leader of the 
Church of the Creator, whose members had 
killed blacks in the U.S. Burdi himself was later 
charged with assault causing bodily harm after 
allegedly breaking the nose of a female anti- 
racist. (The trial is coming up in the spring.) 
Front members were implicated when a Toronto 
group home was set on fire, and they were also 
cited in a harassment campaign that drove Native 
activist Rodney Bobiwash to get police protec- 
tion. These people played hardball. 

By the early fall of this year, though, every- 
thing was starting to look like a cheap spy novel. 
Even sceptics who felt the Front was merely a 
fruit-loops manifestation of a fringe mentality 
were shaken when Bill Dunphy, a Toronto Sun 
journalist, revealed that the Canadian Security 
and Intelligence Service had spent hundreds of 
thousands of dollars planting a mole in the 
group. Their man, Grant Bristow, was the mas- 
termind behind the Heritage Front’s phone- 
harassment campaign — and ARA was its prime 
target. Bristow’s surveillance experience allowed 
him to hack into members’ answering machines 
and ferret out their home addresses. There are 
also accounts that he hunted anti-racism activists 
with the help of cops who gave him access to a 
national police database. The public is only now 
beginning to understand that in the day-to-day 
lives of ARA members, the Heritage Front was a 
very real and dangerous. énemy. Beyond the 
threatening phone calls, ARA members were fol- 


White working-class kids, punks 
flaunting an impressive array of 
body piercings, and squeaky-clean 
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lowed, visited at Work and sometimes even physi- 
cally assaulted. This was war. 

To most Canadians, however, the Front was 
little more than the “hate-line” - a phone 
answering machine that was the self-proclaimed 
“voice of white pride,” delivering sermons that 
regularly whipped up rhetoric against immigra- 
tion, natives and blacks. The hate-line became 
famous after one of its messages provoked a 
high-profile complaint from the Native Canadian 
Centre, which hoped to shut it down under the 
Canadian Human Rights Act. 

But for those who would eventually become 
ARA, the real action wasn’t on the phone lines. It 
was on the streets and in the high schools, and 
young people were the targets — not only of Nazi 
violence, but, in the case of white working-class 
youth, for Nazi recruitment. In Toronto’s down- 
at-the-heels Kensington Market area, street kids 
and punks were getting into fruitless clashes with 
racist skinheads who approached them with a 
cross-us-and-die attitude. Meanwhile, Heritage 
Front members leafleted and visited dozens of 
high schools in southern Ontario, seeking to tap 


Enemy #1: 


The Heritage Front: some of the 
most dangerous and well-organized 





racists Canada had ever seen 


the frustration of kids who faced dismal job 
prospects and were willing to blame it all on 
immigrants and non-whites. 

Hate was getting younger. Ten years ago, the 
Canadian far right was practically geriatric: 
meetings were attended by a handful of aging 
bigots with European accents who limited their 
activities to cheap pamphleting and occasionally 
running for city council. But by the early nineties, 
racism monitors such as the Canadian Jewish 
Congress were noticing that the right had gone 
after kids, and the kids were signing on at an 
alarming rate. The tools of recruitment had 
changed — half-baked speeches were out and 
racist rock concerts were in, featuring bands like 
Burdi’s RaHoWa (short for “Racial Holy War”). 

Katrin Clouse, a 21-year-old ARA high- 
school organizer, remembers attending classes in 


-= Toronto and watching the Front’s early activity. 


“You’d think they weren’t going to get any- 
where. They were targeting all these schools 
where there were a lot of people of colour. Then 
you'd turn around and there were these skin- 
heads. It was just weird.” 

For young people like Clouse, fascism was 
no longer a marginal issue — it was right at the 
centre of their lives. The situation soon hit its 


boiling point. In September 1992, a number of 
inner-city youth who’d had run-ins with the skin- 
heads decided that court battles against phone 
lines weren’t enough. Federal laws might be able 
to stop racist propaganda after a few years of 
hearings, they figured, but they didn’t help much 
when skinheads were threatening you in your 
favourite drinking hole or in front of your locker. 
That’s when ARA was born. 

“For most people, {the far right] is a sociolog- 
ical phenomenon until they actually have some- 
one staring them down with a baseball bat,” says 
Kevin Thomas, an unnervingly soft-spoken ARA 
organizer and punk musician. He knows whereof 
he speaks — four Front members once came to the 
downtown graphic-arts shop where he worked 
and threatened him over his ARA activities. 
“Then it’s like, oh, this actually happens.... When 
someone’s coming at you with a bat, you don’t 
think about the economic downturn, you think: 
How do I get rid of these guys — quick?” 

For ARA, the focus wasn’t on the classic left- 
ist approach of holding a rally and “speechify- 
ing,” as Thomas puts it. Their actions, he says, 
were to fill a vacuum in the Canadian left, to 
play a role that groups like the Black Panthers 
played in the U.S. 25 years ago. They would con- 
front meetings of racists and shut them down, 
doing it again and again until the Front was 
unable to organize publicly. 

That was in late 1992, and the first high-pro- 
file action, the Roma demonstration, made ARA 
a buzzword in Toronto high schools and on cam- , 
puses. News of how the Heritage Front gathering 
had been blitzed spread quickly; membership 
mushroomed and chapters soon started up in 
Montreal and Ottawa. A new group that fed off 
youthful energy and fought fascism? In Canada? 
Land of moderation? 

The Roma demo “characterized what ARA 
was going to be like,” Thomas says. “The group 
wasn’t made up of a bunch of doctrinaire activists 
with years of experience, it was mostly made up 
of people who hadn’t done anything like this 
before, so we weren’t going to abide by the rules 
laid out for people on how you’re supposed to 
negotiate political action. It was like, ‘no, we'll do 
whatever works.’ That’s been sort of the theme all 
along; it’s what works that counts.” 

ARA’s buzz was its speed, its focus on action 
now, right this instant. One ARA newsletter car- 
ried detailed instructions on how to use a pay 
phone to hack into the Heritage Front hate line 
and block its white-power messages. While the 
government and human-rights groups spent thou- 
sands of dollars and years of their time trying to 
use the law to shut down the line, ARA members 
were effectively doing the same thing, in 10 min- 
utes, with 25 cents at a pay phone. It was a beau- 
tiful illustration of the group’s break with the 
“new” left - ARA members, having grown up 





The Police. They blanketed 
ARA demos, desperate to 
arrest somebody 


swaddled in consumer technology, were able to 
fight the far right on its own turf: telecommuni- 
cations, the preferred hate tool of the nineties. If 
you wanted action — as pretty much all teenagers 
do — ARA was the place to be. | 

Soon, ARA was attracting dozens to its 
biweekly meetings. When Alan Overfield, a 
Toronto Front member, was arrested with an 
arsenal of weapons in his house — including 
assault rifles and a Tommy gun — over a hundred 
turned up for an impromptu demonstration that 
wound up pelting eggs at IXL, a store peddling 
neo-Nazi paraphernalia. Even school boards took 
notice when ARA organized a march to 
Toronto’s Riverdale Collegiate in a show of force 
against Front members who had pamphleted the 
school. The Front didn’t come back. 

Unlikely as it may seem, the secret to ARA’s 
appeal lay in what it shared in common with its 
enemy — the Heritage Front. Both were able to 
take the restless, unfocussed dissatisfaction of 
teenagers and hone it keenly. Both understood 
that confused, youthful search for identity and 
offered a group to belong to — and, equally 
important, a group to oppose. The Manichean 
outlook of pissed-off teens on both sides suited 
the fight perfectly. Because of its street credibili- 
ty, ARA was able to do what no established anti- 
fascism organization could — go after the Nazis 
where they lived: their image. On the streets and 
in their literature, ARA deflated the skinheads’ 
tough-guy image by tagging them as “bone- 
heads” and “posers,” making them look like 
losers — which, in the schools and on the streets, 
is a fate pretty much worse than death. 

Many older anti-fascism activists, even if 
wary of ARA’s militant stance and “Die Nazi 
Scum” placards, admitted that the group had 
achieved something almost nobody had thought 
possible: they’d rescued activism from the plati- 
tudes of the painfully earnest and made it hip. 

As with all things teenage, style was of 
paramount importance. And nobody had more 
style than ARA. The group’s posters and pam- 
phlets were as slick as MTV, brilliantly desk- 
topped by Thomas. Stickers and T-shirts were 
soon to follow, shamelessly and hilariously plun- 
dering the characters from Bill Watterson’s 
Calvin and Hobbes comic strip. 

Scorning government financing, the group 
raised funds at all-night back-alley booze cans, 
where ARA supporters drank and danced until 
dawn to the music of ear-destroying punk bands. 


At the climax of one such party, 
Clousesmashed open a papier-maché piñata 
shaped like Ernst Zundel, spraying prepackaged 
condoms and lubricant across the room. The 
moment made a more complex statement about 
ARA and its methods than any slogan ever could. 
This was a movement that breathed TV-driven 
postmodernism like a cheap and powerful drug. 

It seemed like a rising, positive wave of 
action. “It became romanticized — even for 
myself, maybe,” remembers Clouse, who, years 
before her involvement with ARA, had dropped 
out of school and had been charged with car 
theft. “Like, it was always going to be like this, 
we’re always going to have this support, we’ve 
really gone down the right road here, and it’s 
going to last.” 


If you want to be precise, it was 
on the frigid morning of January 25, 1993 that 
ARA got a taste of the forces that would eventu- 
ally lead to its demise. The location was a 
Toronto courthouse, where Droege was sched- 
uled to appear at the opening of a human-rights 
hearing on the Front’s hate line. In its biggest 
action yet, 500 ARA supporters showed up wav- 
ing their trademark “Hate Is Not Hip” placards 
to oppose a planned march by Front members 
into the courthouse. 





The Defendants: 
Elena Lonero 
(top left), Katrin 
Clouse and Peter 
Rickards 
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That march took place, although in a way 
that no one expected. About 50 Front supporters 
carried a huge banner with the hate-line phone 
number, blasted Dixie from a tinny sound sys- 


Enemy #3: 


The Media. “We didn’t just see the 
media as there to observe things. 


We saw them as part of the 
entrapment” 


tem, and chanted “Equal rights for whites!” It 
didn’t seem like much of a challenge to ARA’s 
500-strong rally, until a group of police officers 
actually chaperoned the Front members to the 
front door of the courthouse. When ARA’s 
demonstrators wouldn’t disperse to let the Front 
march through, seven mounted officers drove 
their rearing, stomping horses into the middle of 
the tightly-packed crowd, swinging truncheons 
and crushing ankles. 

It was a turning point for ARA. Like Clouse, 
several members had histories of legal problems, 
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and the police attack pushed the group further to 
the margins. What was supposed to be a clash 
with Nazis, the forces of hate, had become a 
clash with the police — the socially sanctioned 
forces of law and order. 

_ Mainstream anti-racism organizations flipped. 
Who invited these activists who looked like crimi- 
nals? “It’s almost playing directly into the hands 
of the far right, who stand back when the crowd 
gets riled up, behave ‘within the law’ — and then 
it’s the so-called anti-racists who cross the line,” 
Karen Mock of B’nai Brith said at the time. 

The uproar was partly legitimate concern, 
but also partly turf war — mainstream groups 
weren’t used to having such a militant group in 
the battle against the far right. The B’nai Brith’s 
main anti-fascist tools were fax machines and 
court challenges. ARA members brought saline 
solution to demonstrations in case they got pep- 
per-sprayed. Career anti-racists had a lot invested 
in working with the law, but ARA’s core mem- 
bers — some of whom were literally living on the 
streets — had no allegiances to the legal system. 
Though Mock later regretted that the media had 
presented the fight as Jews versus ARA, she tells 
me that she was genuinely concerned about 
ARA’s anti-authoritarian attitude. “Look at their 
poster. It said march on the courts,” she says, 
smacking her desk for empha- 
sis. “It starts to bring in lan- 
guage that can attract an ele- 
ment who’re looking for a 
fight.” She wasn’t listening. 
ARA was looking for a fight. Its 
slogan was On the Prowl. 


For some reason, | had 
always thought pepper spray 
was gaseous, like Lysol or 
maybe Static Guard. But when 
I saw Ottawa riot police shoot- 
ing it at ARA members in May 
1993, I realized it’s actually a 
liquid. In fact, when it’s com- 
ing right at you, it looks like 
the police are soaking you 
down with water from a hose. 
Unlike water, though, pepper 
spray is blindingly painful - 
and extremely efficient. It 
broke up the ARA protest in a 
matter of seconds. 

Toronto ARA supporters 
had travelled to the capital to 
join an 800-strong demonstra- 
tion outside a Heritage Front 
recruitment concert. RaHoWa 
was playing to a group of about 
60 skinheads when ARA mem- 
bers pushed to the front of the 
demo. They shoved hard against 


a double line of riot police, trying to force the offi- 
cers to shut the concert down. This time, unlike at 
the Toronto restaurant, it didn’t work. It just agi- 
tated the police into high paranoia and freaked out 
the more moderate anti-racism activists. One 
grabbed a megaphone and screamed: “You’re just 
as bad as they are!” — making a comparison 
between ARA and the Front that became common 
in the months to come. 

ARA’s tactics did betray the principle of 
non-violent action — held dear to many sixties- 
inspired movements. But ARA’s tactics also 
brought results. Within a few weeks, the group 
was confronted with an unexpected and entirely 
new problem: success. After seven months of 
wild street actions, intense media coverage and a 
string of charges, the Front had gone almost 
completely underground. Nazi high-school 
recruitment had shrunk to almost nothing, and 
the possibility of holding a well-attended racist 
rock concert without attracting an ARA mob was 
slim. Individual assaults against immigrants were 
still making headlines — one Tamil man was beat- 
en into a coma by a skinhead who was returning 
from a RaHoWa concert, and three Sikh students 
in nearby Stoney Creek had been brutalized on 
their way to a dance. But those were lone attacks, 
independent acts of racism. Organizationally, all 
was quiet on the Heritage Front. 

The Front’s low profile provoked a signifi- 
cant shift in ARA’s tactics. Rather than wait for a 
far-right gathering, ARA organizers decided to 
take a proactive approach. On June 11, they 
gathered a group of 250 at a downtown park “to 
march on a Nazi centre of operation,” as the 
poster advertised. In a feat of organizational abil- 
ity that bordered on magic realism, ARA mar- 
shals herded the entire protest onto streetcars, 
while flabbergasted police looked on. Fifteen 
minutes later, the demonstrators poured into a 
neighborhood in Toronto’s east end, near the 
house of none other than Gary Schipper, the 
voice on the Front’s infamous hate line. 
Borrowing a page from the gay-rights group ACT 
UP, ARA intended to “out” Schipper, to expose 
his previously secret address to his blue-collar, 
ethnically diverse neighbours. | 

But with the legion of riot police left far 
behind (they had mistakenly thought the demo 
was heading for Ernst Zundel’s house), a handful 
of ARA members launched into their most aggres- 
sive action yet. A dozen masked protesters hurled 
rocks at Schipper’s house, smashing his windows 
and battering his doors. One protester.threw a 
neighbour’s tricycle through Schipper’s front win- 
dow, and police even found human excrement 
among the debris splattering the building. 

Coming only two weeks after the near-riot in 
Ottawa, the Schipper action promised to up the 
ante even further. “From now on,” fumed 
Droege, who arrived at Schipper’s house after the 


protest dispersed, “if that’s the way they want to 
play the game, that’s fine.” Later that evening, 
Droege and a couple dozen skinheads went look- 
ing for revenge. They found ARA members at a 
bar on the edge of Kensington Market and a 
bloody brawl erupted, with skinheads and their 
foes wielding pipes and baseball bats. Police 
arrived to break it up, and in the end, Droege 
and two other Front members — and Clouse — 
were arrested and charged. Droege was slapped 
with bail conditions prohibiting him from associ- 
ating with Heritage Front members or from 
speaking to the media about the Front. 

Once again, ARA faced a barrage of criti- 
cism. Even though no more than 20 of the 
protesters had trashed Schipper’s house, The 
Toronto Star described the rally as a “frenzied 
mob.” The Montreal Gazette, demonstrating its 
commitment to pacifism, bopped ARA with a 
“brickbat.” And Toronto’s weekly NOW maga- 
zine slammed the group in an editorial that, to 
the enduring amusement of ARA members, 
claimed “love” was the answer to Nazi violence. 
(To this day, Thomas and Clouse still crack “love 
is the answer” whenever the discussion comes 
around to ARA’s tactics.) 


The Strateg 





Confront Nazi meetings and shut 


them down. Do it over and over 


again, until they can no longer 
organize publicly 





After the Schipper action, though, it wasn’t 
just the media and mainstream anti-racism groups 
that lashed out at the violence. Instead, it was 
young supporters of ARA who began turning 
away — less from fear of Nazi attacks than from 
fear of running afoul of the law. ARA’s culture of 
tough self-reliance and urban resistance could 
help turn skinheads into objects of ridicule, but 
police — who had been humiliated by these punks 
one time too many — weren’t so easily spooked. 

Even more damaging to ARA were anti- 
racist youth groups that began forming explicitly 
to provide a non-violent alternative. Within a 
week of the June 11 demonstration, the B’nai 
Brith announced the opening of a youth wing. 
ARA also came under criticism from many peo- 
ple of colour who were concerned that head-to- 
head tactics might stir up Nazi violence rather 
than suppress it. Arguing that targeting neo- 
Nazis fails to address the everyday, more com- 
mon forms of racism, a number of young people 
of colour started the Toronto‘Coalition Against 
Racism. When the new group helped organize an 
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explicitly peaceful anti-Nazi demonstration a few 
weeks later, the swing in support away from 
ARA was painfully obvious ~ over 2,000 flocked 
to hear members of the Tamil community call for 
the use of laws in combating hate. 


that action. We discuss peace or violence, but 
they don’t. It’s not even an issue for them.” 


The issue of violence was a serious 
one — it scared off a lot of people who otherwise 
would have been out in force with ARA. But 
despite the fact that I myself found the militancy 


The Motto: 


Do what works. It’s what works 


unnerving, I think the hubbub around violence 
was a red herring. On a deeper level, people were 
more alarmed by the shift in ARA’s focus from 
reactive to proactive. 

When the group targeted Schipper’s house, it 
was truly on the prowl. There was no more wait- 


that counts. Do it now, 
right this instant 
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ARA’s organizers, meanwhile, were more 
than a little pissed off that everyone was making 
such a fuss over a few broken windows, particu- 
larly when the human cost of racism was loom- 
ing large. While the group made a public state- 
ment that the vandalism had not been planned, it 
also refused to apologize for it: “We do not 
police anti-racists,” the statement said. 

Critics “feel confident in making analogies 
between throwing an egg or a stone through a 
window and beating someone to a pulp,” said 
one female ARA organizer. “But we’re dealing 
here with Nazis.... We cannot sit around and 
debate for centuries the ramifications of this or 


MEAN TO YOU? 


STUNNING VISTAS? 





ing around for Nazis to make the first move. But 
that strategy carried with it the danger of losing 
context — without a vocal presence of neo-Nazis 
literally marching en masse, it became harder and 
harder to convince supporters that fighting in the 
streets was necessary. In-your-face tactics are a 
lot harder to explain when your opponents sim- 
ply won’t show their faces. It’s the Rodney King 
effect: If people could have seen with their own 
eyes a videotape of the skinhead beating the 
Tamil man, then ARA’s anger might, just might, 
have been met with a little less censure. 

Instead, the front-page photos were lurid 
shots of masked ARA members smashing win- 
dows. For mainstream anti-racists who were hav- 
ing a hard enough time con- 
vincing the courts that racism 
could be a crime, the bad press 
was the kiss of death. “If the 
bottom line was to create a bet- 
ter understanding of anti- 


W = A T D O 2 S T b i S C O U N T R Y racism, ARA failed miserably,” 


says Bernie Farber, the 
Canadian Jewish Congress’s 
point man on hate groups. 
“Because all it did was cause 
Joe Citizen out there to say ‘a 
pox on both your houses.” 

It’s true that ARA had a 
major public image problem. 
Journalists tended to portray 
ARA as a group roughly as 
communistic and faceless as Star 
Trek’s Borg, the red menace 
come to downtown Toronto. 
But ARA was never anything 
other than a group of individu- 
als like Thomas and Clouse - 
people trying to do something, 
anything, about neo-Nazis in 
Canada. Because the media 
couldn’t see this, they missed 
many of the nuances and irony 
built into some of the group’s 
streetwise posturing. More than 
one journalist breathlessly noted 
that ARA’s logo was “a tiger 
attacking a swastika,” as if this 


was a key insight into some violent psychosis. 
Few ever pointed out that the tiger in the logo 
was Hobbes. 

A lot of it had to do with the reporters’ lack 
of familiarity with the turf. Even Citytv, the self- 
appointed voice of the urban hip in Toronto, 
didn’t have a clue about ARA. The day after the 
Schipper protest, a City crew raced out to a local 
bar known as an ARA hangout and began asking 
literally everyone who walked by if they “knew 
anything about ARA.” One 19-year-old man was 
very polite and said no, he hadn’t heard any- 
thing, but if he did, he’d sure let them know. The 
crew soon left in frustration, not realizing they’d 
just talked to one of ARA’s most prominent 
organizers. | 

But to be fair, the media’s ignorance was 
exacerbated by ARA’s unwillingness to play the 
public relations game. In fact, most members of 
the group were utterly hostile to the mainstream 
press. Thomas, one of ARA’s official spokespeo- 
ple, estimates they refused nine out of 10 requests 
for an interview and when they did offer a quote, 
it was almost always under a pseudonym. The 
protests were not for the media’s benefit, Thomas 
says, they were for the participants. 

Media exposure was a viciously double- 
edged sword because behind the scenes, ARA 
members were facing a highly 
organized harassment cam- 
paign. For a Heritage Front 
member, an ARA organizer’s 
name or photograph in the 
paper could mean access to a 
phone number or an address. 
Anonymity was a personal safe- 
ty issue — the police eventually 
seized Citytv and CTV footage 
and Toronto Sun photos to use 
as court evidence against ARA 
members. The myth of the 
objective reporter didn’t wash 
with these kids. “We didn’t just 
see the media as there to 
observe things,” Clouse says. 
“We saw them as part of the 
entrapment.” And alongside 
that, without a doubt, there 
was the good old-fashioned 
rush of treating reporters like 
scum. “They’re used to being 
treated like gods,” Thomas says 
dryly. 

When they weren’t treated 
like gods, of course, they went 
apeshit. Pm not using that term 
lightly: At the Schipper demo, 
reporters threw red-faced 
tantrums when confronted by a 
crowd of 250 protesters of 
whom none, not one, wanted to 


talk on the record. “Listen, people,” one reporter 
screamed, “I know why you’re here, and you 
know why you’re here, but nobody else knows 
that.” It was a control thing, an ego thing. 


The Tools: 


Slick graphics, voice-mail hacking, 


saline solution, masks, punk 





music, eggs 


Still, ARA’s attitude toward the media seems 
strangely naive — particularly given the group’s 
grasp of communication technology. When the 
images of window-smashing protesters hit the 
tube — with only disgruntled journalists to do the 
explaining — no amount of damage control could 
stop the flight of supporters from the movement. 
More importantly, it also could not stop the pres- 
sure the police were feeling to do something 
about ARA. 


The police presence at ARA actions 
had been growing steadily. When ARA staged its 
last major action in November 1993 — another 
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unprovoked protest at Ernst Zundel’s house — it 
was obvious the police were desperate to arrest 
somebody. With an estimated 60 officers swarm- 
ing the premises, including the Toronto riot 
squad, the police nearly outnumbered the demon- 
strators. 

Key ARA members were already reeling from 
a number of charges. Four had been busted after 
the Schipper demonstration and charged with 
offences ranging from wearing a disguise to coun- 
selling others to commit vandalism. One woman 
was even picked up at a local radio station, right 
after she’d spent an hour on the air defending 
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ARA’s actions. At the Zundel protest, another 
eight were arrested after demonstrators threw 
eggs at the Nazi propagandist’s house and tussled 
with undercover officers, who were dressed 
remarkably like the Nazis they were protecting. 

By mid-September 1994, all 12 of the ARA 
defendants were acquitted, but by that time, 
ARA’s core members had spent much of their 
time not organizing to fight Nazis but preparing 
for the trials, raising funds to cover legal bills, 
and worrying. Clouse says that the worrying — 
about money and about how a criminal convic- 
tion would affect her life — was the worst. It put 
concrete limits on the power of ARA. 

When spring rolled around and Nazi skin- 
heads were gathering for their annual Hitler 
birthday party, the drain in energy was palpable. 


_ In some ways, the ARA counter-demo was every- 


thing the group had formed to oppose — a couple 
of speeches, a squealing megaphone, and no 
action at all. 


Was it worth it? It’s a question | 
threw at everyone I talked to — and there were 
some surprising answers. 

Undoubtedly, the Heritage Front, once 
Canada’s most successful far-right group, is in 
decline. Its recruitment drive has long since fiz- 


zled or gone underground. Phone harassment of 
Continued after pull-out 
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are sleeping quietly, 


but not for long. On Whalebone 
Island, anarchist fishermen are 
wont to blow up bridges, a circus 
elephant washes in with the tide 
and long-dead Vikings still come 
to the rescue. Anything can 
happen on this island republic. 
And it often does. 
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Continued from page 24 
anti-racists has stopped, and local hate lines have 
toned down their rhetoric. 

Almost everyone will admit that ARA, for all 
its warts, had at least one major effect — it helped 
put the far right in the public spotlight, where its 
activities are closely monitored. A few years ago, 
almost no one in the press would actually use the 
words “neo-Nazi” or “white supremacist” to 
describe Canadian racists. Now Canada’s far 
right is taken almost as seriously as its counter- 
parts in the U.S. and Europe. “ARA did force 
people like me to pay attention to them,” the 
Sun’s Dunphy agrees. 

But some argue that the Front was hurt less 
by ARA than by its own stupidity, in conjunction 
with the very thing ARA had claimed was inade- 
quate — the law. All the while that the street 
action was raging, the human-rights complaint 
against the Front’s hate-line had quietly proceed- 
ed through the system. When the Front ignored a 
court order and set up a new hate-line, three of 
its key members were charged with contempt of 
court. Droege was sentenced to three months, 
Schipper got two months, and another Front 
member got one. As Farber argues, the law 
works, even if it moved slowly and even if Nazis 
get put away for minor charges. But while court 
battles are powerful tools for locking up danger- 
ous racists, that fight is waged by a small team of 
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lawyers — not by a grassroots group of students 
and street kids. 

That’s why ARA’s real importance goes back 
to its origins. It understood youth’s crazy, kinetic 
potential for action, and its ability to grab stark 
issues of injustice with both hands. That’s why, 
one year later, it’s the group’s motivation of 
young people that sticks out. 

About a week ago, I saw an unused Toronto 
billboard that still had a poster for last year’s 
rally at Zundel’s house. Like most ARA posters, 
it called on youth to “Prevent a fascist march in 
our streets.” Preventing a march is the common 
cry that goes up whenever Nazis show their 
faces, because marching is a powerfully symbolic 
activity — which is why armies love it so much. 
It’s an expression of organization, control and 
conquest of territory. 

ARA motivated young people because it 
appealed to their sense of territory — their 
schools, their streets, their city. “It really is a 
small neighbourhood,” Clouse says as we leave 
the Kensington Market bar where we’ve talked 
for three hours, walking past the site of that infa- 
mous street brawl. It’s true. Underneath all the 
violence, there was a sense of community that 
pulled a large mass of people together for a brief 
time, even if it couldn’t really hold them together. 
There are worse legacies. 
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